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Jranklin Simon s Co. 


A Store of Individual Shops 


Fifth Avenue, 37th and 38th Sts., New York 





Two Exclusive Spring Models 


MISSES’ BRAID TRIMMED SUITS 


SIZES 14 to 20 YEARS 


No. 5—Misses’ Braid Trimmed Suit of wool 

poplin in navy, Pekin blue, tan, gray or black; 

semi-Empire coat with circular flare, black silk 

braid and button trimmed; long tapering collar 

with overcollar of silk; inset pockets; shirred back 

skirt with pockets to match those on coat. 24 50 
e 


No. 7—Misses Braid Trimmed Suit o/ serge 

in navy, rookie, gray or black; semi-Empire two- 

button coat, graduated size, belted at sides, 

deep roll collar of self material, over collar of 

novelty silk, self bound pockets; shirred back skirt 29 50 
with braid-bound pockets. . 


Prompt Delivery Free—Anywhere in the United States 
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Women’s i 


Sweaters Pang. & 
at McCutcheon’s 


An attractive variety of Sweaters for Wom- 
en and Misses is shown in reliable qualities 
and smart styles. Special mention is made 
of the following unusual values: 


Scotch Wool Spencers—Black, White, Purple, Green, Sky, 
and Gray, $1.95. 

Shetland Wool Spencer Coats—Obtainable in Sky, Rose, 
Reseda, Pink, Purple, Lavender, Gray, Sand, $3.95. 
Shetland Wool Sweaters—tLarge sailor collar and sash, 
Rose, Nile, Lavender, and Corn, $7.50. 

Fiber Silk Sweaters—Sailor collar and sash; Black, White, 
Watermelon, Pink, Maize, and Purple, $9.75. 

Brushed Scotch Wool Sweaters—Shawl-collar in Copen- 
hagen, Emerald, Purple, Reseda, Rose, Heather-mixture, and 
Black or White, $11.95. 

Pure Silk Sweaters—The most desirable weaves and 
models, $24.50 to 47.50. 

Imported Wool Sweaters—Chiffon weight, Llama Wool, 
smart model, with sash; Navy, Copenhagen, Tan, Apricot, 
and Nile, $15.75. 














Pest & Co. 


Fifth Avenue and Thirty-fifth Street 
Established 1879 


ee 


Reg. Trade Mark. 
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Just arrived via. S.S. ROCHAMBEAU 
A Select Assortment of 


Infant's Hand-Made Dresses 


! to 3 years 


QUA AU 


—for discriminating mothers and shoppers for babies who rely 
upon the fine merchandise at BEST'S. 


Elaborately embroidered; hemstitched; inset with real 
Valenciennes lace. Many of the models are boyish—straight 
effects, yokes and Gretchens. All exquisitely dainty—in 
keeping with the bud-like delicacy of baby features. 
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Orders by mail given special attention = 


James McCutcheon & Co. 


Fifth Avenue, 34th and 33d Streets, New York az 
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Among new ideas introduced are light blue chenille 
appliqued upon a little pink satin sash; elaborately 
hand-embroidered hems, loose side panels, and very 
fine lace-inset pockets, such charming little fancies. 
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VOTES FOR WOMEN fil 


NU 


HE WOMAN CITIZEN is pub- 

| lished weekly by the Woman 

Citizen Corporation, in the hope 

that it may prove a self-perpetuating 

memorial to Mrs. Frank Leslie’s gener- 

osity toward the cause of woman suf- 

frage and her faith in woman’s irre- 
sistible progress. 


The directors of the Corporation are 
Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, Miss Alice 
Stone Blackwell, Miss Mary Garrett 
Hay, Mrs. Thomas Bucklin Wells, and 
Mrs. Arthur L. Livermore. 


The editorial offices are at 171 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York. 

Alice Stone Blackwell is a special con- 
tributing editor. 

Rose Young is the editor-in-chief. 
Mary Ogden White, Mary Sumner 
Boyd, and Rose Lawless Geyer are 
associate editors. 

The office of publication is at 171 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York. The business 
manager is Florence E. Bate. 


The price of The Woman Citizen is 
five cents a copy ($1.00) for one year. 
Postage to foreign countries fifty cents 
extra. 

Entered at the New York Post Office 
as Second Class matter, under the act 
of March s 1879. 
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(New style) 
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Copyright, 1917, by 
THE WOMAN CITIZEN CORPORATION 


Founded June 2, 1917 
Continuing the 


WOMAN’S JOURNAL 
Founded 1870 

By Lucy Stone and Henry B. 
BLACKWELL 


as a Weekly Newspaper Devoted to Win- 
ning Equal Rights and Especially to Win- 
ning Equal Suffrage for Women, and 
published. weekly in Boston, Mass., from 
1870 to 1917 


Continuing also the 


WOMAN VOTER 
Founded 1910 
By the Woman SuFFRAGE Party 
oF New York City 
and the 


NATIONAL 
SUFFRAGE NEWS 


Founded 1915 


Vol. I No. 15 


under the name of the “ Headquarters 
News Letter.” In succeeding the National 
Suffrage News, The Woman Citizen be- 
comes the official organ of the National 
American Woman Suffrage Association, 
and as such will try to maintain intimate 
contact between the Association and its two 
million members throughout the United 
States. 





THE FEDERAL SUFFRAGE 
AMENDMENT 


KNOWN IN THE 

65TH CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES 48 
SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION No. 
and HOUSE JOINT RESOLUTION No. i 





Proposing an Amendment to the Con- 

stitution of the United States Confer- 
ring upon Women the Right of Suffrage. 

Resolved by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled (two-thirds 
of each House concurring therein), That 
the following article be proposed to the 
legislatures of the several states as an 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States, which, when ratified by 
three-fourths of the said Legislatures, shall 
be valid as part of said Constitution, 
namely : 


“ ARTICLE 
*‘SecTIon 1. The right of citizens of the 
United States to vote shall not be denied 


or abridged by the United States or by any 
state on account of sex, 

‘Sec. 2. The Congress shall have power, 
by appropriate legislation, to enforce the 
provisions of this article. 





_ HISTORY OF AMENDMENT 
First introduced in the Senate, 
January 10, 1878, by Senator A. A. 
Sargent, of California. 
VOTED UPON IN THE SENATE: 
January 25, 1887, yeas 16, nays 
3 


March 19, 1914, yeas 35, nays 34. 
VoTep UPON IN THE HOUSE: 
gommeny 12, 1915, yeas 174, nays 


January 10, 1918, yeas 274, nays 
136. 


Victory! 
Present Status; 

IN THE SENATE: 
Reported from Committee 


September 13, every member of 
Committee approving. 

On the calendar. Date for vote 
not fixed. 
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Fashionable Spring Clothes 


FOR WOMEN, MISSES AND THE YOUNGER SET 


QS 
@ 


The selections now displayed may be accepted a ccurate 
foreshadowing the coming mode. 


Charmingly piquant are the new models, more than ordinarily attractive 
the new materials; while models and materials have alike been chosen with 
a view to their harmonizing with each other and with the personality of the 


wearer. 
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HKitth Auenw-Madison Avenue, New York 


Chirty-fourth Street TELEPHONE 7000 MURRAY HILL Chirty-fifth Street 
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Trade Where Eat Where 2) SUBSCRIBERS y 
You See You See $ :, ” 9 \9 
Thi hi ‘ Do you know about our offer to you: 
Lis This 7 / . \y 
Emblem Emblem “| If you will send us two new subscriptions to |, 
«| THE WOMAN CITIZEN and $2.60 we will reneu 
PA your subscription for one year y 
THE FOOD ADMINISTRATION < You have helped to bring this magazine, the only i 
jj} Wwoman’s national political weekly, well toward the |» 
asks every loyal American to help win the &| end of its first year, and we look to you to give a ly 
war by rigidly maintaining, as a minimum of | helping hand for another year. Do not disappoint us | 
ihe R : é yj : ; — > 
saving, the following program: PA A CONSTANT READER OF THE WOMAN CITIZEN | 
> 3) WILL LEARN TO BE A MORE USEFUL CITIZEN ih 
Have TWO WHEATLESS DAYS (Mon- 6 ly 
Se ENO SAN? ENS NS EAN? SS” EON” EO” OS DO” EN” ek Ee Ee Ee” Ee ea 





day and Wednesday) in every week, and 
ON£ WHEATLESS MEAL in every day 
Have ONE MEATLESS DAY (Tuesday) 
in every week and ONE MEATLESS 
MEAL in every day. Have TWO PORK- 
LESS DAYS (Tuesday and Saturday) in 
every week 

Make every day a FAT-SAVING DAY 
Make every day a SUGAR-SAVING DAY 


SI Northcoast dasha 





hi 
1 Use FRUITS, VEGETABLES and POTA- 
1} TOES abundantly 
Ht Use MILK wisely Correct Uniforms for Maids 
i ; Ready to Wear 
a Hoarding food in households is both selfish and unneces- } apr deen? * : 
if sary; the food hoarder is working against the common Aprons, Coats, Bonnets 
i} good and even against the very safety of the country. , Special ink diane havorel 
also Made to Order 
KEEP THE PLEDGE Senn ror Catavoaus B. M, 
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“We shall fight for the things which we have always carried nearest our hearts —for democracy, for the right of 
those who submit to authority to have a voice in their own government.” 


“For 


P EOPLE who are reading in the press of the country about 
the Army and Navy Meet scheduled for Madison Square 
York, 


Women’s Oversea Hospitals in France, can have but a faint con 


Garden, New March 15, 16, 17, for the benefit of the 
ception of the magnitude of the undertaking from a financial and 
To begin with the ending, it is hoped and 


No 


business view point. 
expected to clear $60,000 by the three days’ performance. 
body but women would have the nerve and the faith to hope and 
expect it, but this matter is in the hands of women. Suffragists, 
of course, though suffrage and every other controversial question 
has been stowed away in the hold for the nonce in order that all 
sorts and conditions of people may get together with only the 
good word “ For France” on their lips. 

And they have gotten together. 

Never was there such a story of up-leaping, out-going coopera 
tion as has met this project as presented by the generalissimo in 
charge of it, Elizabeth R. Strange. [Estimated in dollars and 
cents, the rentals donated, the privileges waived, the gratuitous 
service given run into thousands and thousands of dollars. When 
Mrs. Strange went, for instance, to the management of the Gar 
den, to try to effect the most advantageous arrangement possible, 
the most advantageous arrangement the management could think 
of was to give her the Garden outright. The most advantageous 
arrangement the holders of the Garden’s selling privileges could 
think of was to waive them absolutely in favor of the Meet. The 
Army and the Navy were instant in sympathy and cooperation 
and took upon themselves responsibility for striking programs 
As usual, the artist 


Neysa McMein 


to be given by the soldier and sailor boys. 
world drew heavily on its resources for first aid. 
has drawn and donated a promotion poster that is an exquisite 
sample of her exquisite art. When R. H. Burnside, managing 
director of the Hippodrome, was approached for some advice 
he and William G. Stewart, his stage manager, whole-heartedly 


volunteered to direct the program. 


T can be said, for one feature, that a representation from 
every regiment in Greater New York will be gathered to 


gether under the same roof for the first time, and picked men 


France” 


nizations will give exhibitions ot onet fighting 


from these orga 


riot formations, machine-gun work, gas-mas! 


* stunts.” 


and other striking 


Furthermore, Manhattan will have an opportu 
casion to see how the national army men of New Jerse 
with those from New York, as Camp Dix is going to send a larg 
detail, including its famous “ Singing Sai r 


[ pton is also to have its represe! tatio1 

Chere will be at least a dozen bands, besides 
units and other features, and after the men have ( 
have learned in the wav of ti-Boche ( eve 
organizations will give performances . ne ong th 
will be the Women’s Motor Corps Service, under the 


of Mrs. Helen R. Bastedo. 


© those who have know1 a eood man meatless days ot late 
the news that the week fro1 \larch 9 to 16 will be cele 


brated throughout New York state as “ Meet week’ may come 
with a certain relishful sound. The é e Ne York 
press, New York women’s clubs, men’s clubs, etc., is to be engaged 
in the general drive for financial contributions minate 
in the Meet. New York state s1 ttragists took ec “ 101 
ment of the sum of $125,000 which the National Suffrage Associa- 
tion must raise for the upkeep of the hospital unit, but other states 
are also under pledge to raise thousands of dollars and the spring 
programs of all the suffrage associations are col one 
raising schemes for the Hospitals. 

It is the women and children of France who are to benefit 
through the Women’s Oversea Hospitals, the first unit of 
has already reached France. For the four years le wa 
l‘rench women and children have been virtually without medi 
and surgical attention. All available doctors and surgeons are 


at the front, a situation that has borne with especial severity upon 
women who have given birth to children without the medical and 
surgical attention needed. It is to meet a need which the 


High 


Hospitals are being sent to France. 


Commissioner calls dire that the Women’s 
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Big Business and Little Children 


W* are going to let the Federal Suffrage Amendment rest 

in peace in the United States Senate for a moment while 
we eat up some space in paying our respects to the Brown bill 
fathered at Albany by Senator Elon R. Brown. The force of 
that bill would be, according to the State Child Labor Committee, 
to abrogate all the child labor laws of the State, all the night labor 
laws and the laws for protecting hours and conditions of labor for 


, 


women. It gives complete “discretionary power” to the in- 
dustrial commission, wiping the slate clean of the system of 
checks and balances built up in the interest of women and chil- 
dren. 

Let us say that Senator Brown has no connection with the 
canneries, let us say that his mind functions irrespective of his 
pocketbook, let us say that it is only his intense desire to serve 
America that makes him want to speed up without regard to 
what breaks down. Drape himself in patriotism as he may 
to-day, the Senator was just as much for the abrogation of labor 
laws in New York before this country went into the war as he 
is now. He is very definitely taking a “ business” point of view 
in connection with the matter, and it is the view of short-sighted 
business at that, a point of view turned to-day toward capital- 
izing all possible opportunities to break down labor legis- 
lation. 

In view of federal efforts to keep standards up to the mark, 
and in the face of the sorrowful experience of other warring 
countries which hurriedly broke down their protective labor laws 
only to have to build them up again as hurriedly, it is inconceiv- 
able that New York should be so misrepresented at Albany as to 
have foisted upon her Senator Brown’s reactionary legislation. 
It is with a sustaining sense of their new-come political power 
that New York women range themselves against his program. 


”” 


The question, “ What are you going to do about it?” no longer 
finds them helplessly huddled back on indirect influence. Not 
for nothing have New York women been trained in the way of 
education, agitation, and organization. They have but to begin 
wirelessing from the greater organization to the less, from the 
State Party to the election district, in the old suffrage way, to 
narshal an irresistible force of public sentiment against the pro- 
posed legislation. Not for nothing are we backed now by full 
political rights. It is as full-fledged voters that we make appeal 
We shall find that the new in- 


vestiture is far from being a drawback. 


in these later days to Albany. 


Jettisoned Professional Women 


¢ ‘T AM sorry for the man who is engaged in an unessential 

occupation in these times of war,” said a man who owns 
warehouses. By unessential he means such things as music, 
printing of books, making of pictures, the carrying on of social 
service and the buying and selling of other than war supplies. 
The Government is using his warehouses; therefore, they are 
essential. 


Following this same line professional people in England and 
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America have been scrapped. Little businesses have been jetti- 
soned—and the gloom of failure has been stamped upon a host 
of serviceable folk. 

It was to a considerable extent jobless professional women who 
made the nucleus of England’s WAACS—Women’s Auxiliary 
Army Corps. At first, these women were a hopeless problem, 
says Miss Helen Fraser, a burden to be carried by charity and, 
in the many cases where women were physically incapable of 


rough jobs, they must still be a social problem. 


A LREADY in the United States a tragic little procession of 

women in the discarded professions is trailing through 
offices and bureaus of placement. One small college in a Southern 
state has been smashed so flat by the steam-roller of war necessity 
that every member of the faculty, from the president down, is 
thrown out of business. One of this Southern faculty is a typical 
case of the jettisoned woman. She is a middle-aged teacher of 
art, and, so far, no one has been able to suggest anything to her as 
a substitute for her lost profession but domestic service, and for 
this she has neither training nor aptitude. 

Music was one of the first things to be jettisoned. Then word 
came that American bands in France were not up to the standards 
of French bands, either in quality or quantity. This let in some 
trained male musicians who might otherwise have been with- 
out work or at the mercy of the wumnassortive methods of 
employment bureaus. Entertainers are wanted in camps, and 
women musicians able to give away their time, have scrambled 
for a chance to do this as unremunerated service to country. 

Within a few days the question of music as a mode of therapy 
has come to public attention. It has casually revealed the fact 
that a large number of invalids from the Army of the United 
States of America have been sent back from France and are now 
in hospitals here. A press report of February 9 shows 650 men 
in the Columbia University Base Hospital in the Bronx, New 
York city. They are suffering from shell shock, heart weak- 
nesses or tuberculosis. Some are wounded men returned home. 
F OR shell-shock cases the hospital authorities are experiment- 

ing with music as a remedial agency. “ Some of the worst 
and most hopeless cases were brightened by music and its effect 
upon them was so gratifying that the medical staff has asked for a 


, 


repetition,” reports one doctor. 

If music turns out to be one of the “ essential occupations,” 
after all, it will prove a God-send to some of the jettisoned pro- 
fessional women whose career has been wrenched out of hand 
by the sudden economic changes of war. Here is an opportunity 
to round up, according to professional competence, a regiment of 
trained servitors. 

What will the authorities who have human fates in their hands 
do for these professional women, scrapped on the dust heap of 
“unessential occupations?”’ Will they leave the whole subject 
in the hands of rich amateurs or will they see to it that honest 
professional skill comes to its own? Surely one of the most 
essential things in war time is to prevent the creation of a de- 


pendent class. 
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What They Proved 


—* Tuesday New York women had a limited chance to 
prove whether or not New York women want to vote. 

They proved that: 

Over go per cent of the women who registered for a special 
election can be relied on to vote at it. 

(Only 33 1/3 of the men eligible to vote Tuesday made use of 
their chance. ) 

They proved that the Socialist women are no more interested 
in voting than are Republican and Democratic women. 

They proved that’sex antagonism is no factor at the polls; for 
they voted for men candidates in far greater numbers than they 
did for the one woman candidate. 

They proved that the polls can be as orderly as the churches. 

They proved that the New York Times was wrong, as usual, 


in all its elderly fears. 


Will He Represent New York? 


A™ over the state of New York there is a mounting insist 

ence that Senator Wadsworth get in line with the people’s 
mandate on suffrage by voting for the Federal Suffrage Amend 
ment. Local by local, the State Federation of Labor is urging the 


Senator to represent New York. Individuals, organizations, 
church bodies, civic, women’s clubs, the county committees of his 
own Republican organization—all are calling on Senator Wads 
worth to remember that he is in Washington to represent a con- 
stituency back home. That constituency is for woman suffrage, 
but it is not asking him to vote for woman suffrage. It is asking 
him to give New York a chance to ratify that Federal Suffrage 
Amendment. If he believes New York won’t ratify, let him back 
up his belief by putting the matter to the test. If he believes New 
York will ratify, who is he to stand in the way of the sovereign 
will of the people? He cannot represent New York and disre 


gard New York’s commitment to woman suffrage. 


Public Sentiment and Suffrage 
I N a recently printed letter, Mrs. James W. Wadsworth tries to 


make a case against woman suffrage by massing old ma 
jorities cast against suffrage in times past. But public sentiment 
is a fluid thing that constantly changes, widens, and mounts. 
It took public sentiment just two years to pick up 150,000 votes 
from the no column in New York's suffrage vote and place them 
in the yes column. 

Mrs. Wadsworth asks how long it will be before the Socialists 
and other radicals will increase in power if the women of the 
old party stay away from the polls. 

Well, on that hypothesis it won’t be long. For the Socialist 
women have the advantage of a political co-education with men 
which the men of the old-line parties have heretofore rigorously 
denied to women. The only way to meet and balance that situa- 
tion is for the men of the old-line parties to take just as much 
interest and satisfaction in getting out the woman vote as So- 


cialist men are accredited with taking. Socialist men have no 
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greater stake in the government than have Republican and Demo- 


cratic men. What Socialist men have done Republican and 


Democratic men can do. Let the men of the old-line parties do 
their legitimate share in stimulating and encouraging the political 
interest of their women and the old-line parties will get their 


share of the woman vote. 


7 kL TTING forth what seems to be a cherished og} eval ce be 
S cause of the isolation of the antisufiragists, \Irs. \Wadsworth 
makes an incontrovertible point for the strength of public sent 
ment back of suffrage. No organization but hers, she says, has 
worked or spoken or distributed literature against suffrage 1 


nount of public senti 


of the campaign. That is to concede a vast a1 
ment to suffrage, but no more than enough. For it is true 
that all the great organizations, religious, educational, industrial, 
temperance, civic, women’s clubs, political parties—representing 
a crystallized sentiment of unparalleled reach and breadth—not 
only have not worked against suffrage; they have very definitel) 
worked for it. Mrs. Wadsworth is in error, however, when she 
says that in each of the campaigns hers was the only organization 
that worked against suffrage. 

We recall 


Nebraska campaigns. 


one: The German-American Alliance in the 


How Much Is Two-Thirds? 


EPRESENTATIVE McLEMORE, of Texas, recently in 
R troduced a resolution in the House, directing the Judiciary 
Committee to consider the question of the constitutionality of the 
vote by which the House recently passed the national prohibi 


tion amendment. He contended that the vote was illegal and 


ted 


two-thirds of the elected members 


unconstitutional because 


(435) did not vote for it. There were several vacancies, four 
from New York alone, but he held that these should be counted 
in the total when figuring the two-thirds required to pass an 
amendment. 

It has now been discovered that this point has been brought up 
before and Congress then decided that the two-thirds required 
for the passing of a constitutional amendment is two-thirds of 
those present. It is clear that an earlier Congress saw that un- 
scrupulous men might absent themselves when a vote was to be 
taken and thus render it impossible to secure a two-thirds vote 
so unjust and 


a A. 


and that Congress declared against a practice 


uarepresentative. 
Live Work 


-_ 1) much cannot be said in praise of the system of the 

New York State Woman Suffrage Party to stimulate and 
sustain women’s interest in the state legislation that is forward 
at Albany. Under the direction of Mrs. James Lees Laidlaw a 
“ Legislative Bulletin ” recapitulates the measures of immediate 
interest to women voters, stresses cardinal points, explains, adds 
little notes of warning or of commendation, and vitalizes the 


whole legislative situation for the woman voter. 
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Suffrage in 


__eayroernnesiget ae The Senate’s live i 

terest in the federal woman suffrage 
amendment and indications of an early vote on 
the question appeared in a short debate pre- 
cipitated a few days ago by Senator Gallinger, 
dean of the Senate and minority leader. The 
New Hampshire besides being the 
leader of his party claims to have been a suf- 
member of the 


Senator, 


fragist longer than any other 
Senate, and he obtained the floor recently im- 
mediately after roll call to read to his col- 
leagues a letter from John Hays Hammond, 
president of ,the National League of Repub- 
lican Clubs, drging favorable action on the 
federal amendment. 

Senator Shafroth of Democrat, 
another staunch suffragist, was on his feet as 


Colorado, 


soon as the Republican leader had finished, 
iterating the arguments for political equality 
for women. Senator King of Utah, and Sena- 
tor Phelan of California, Democrats, and Sena- 
tor Borah of Idaho, Republican, were the other 
participants in the brisk exchange which de- 
veloped between the two sides of the cham- 
ber, Seriator Borah bringing it to a close by 
demanding “ Why don’t we vote on it? 
Mr. Hammond wrote Senator Gallinger that 
“it would be a great misfortune to have this 
issue injected into our next political campaign, 
the result of the defeat of the 
bill in this Congress.” But, 


” 


as would be 


federal suffrag 
he continued, “ 
party, it is national. 

the supreme duty of 
spiring co-operation of our eager and patriotic 


the question is above state, above 
Winning the war is now 
Americans, and the in- 
women would be of incalculable service in 
promoting essential legislation, by their influ- 
ence at the polls.” 

that he had been 
in woman suffrage for more than 30 


Senator Gallinger, declaring 
a believer 
years, said that he hoped to see early action 
by the Senate as a matter of clearly estab 
lished justice and good policy. He was con- 
that the 
denied to women merely 


right to vote had been 
because men had the 
“another illustration of the 


vinced, he said, 


power to deny it 
false doctrine that might makes right.” 

rights against 
answered by 


Senator King, urging state 


federal action, Was vigorously 


Senator lag a by interjection from 


Senator a lan « alifornia 
Hammond, the readin 


r I SHE r from Mr. H: , > reading 
a which occasioned the Senate discus- 


] 





sion, was, as follows: 
“ My pnd Senator Gallinger : 

‘No argument is needed to convince even the 
most conservative of men of the inherent jus- 
tice of the cause of woman suffrage. Some, 
however, have questioned its expediency; but 
the logic of events during the past few years 
must compel a change of heart and mind in 
even these “ doubting Thomases.” 

‘England, ever slow to make 
in political thought, has finally recognized both 
the justice of the cause and the advantage to 
the nation in granting women the vote. 

‘No wise statesman can doubt the ultimate 
triumph of the cause in this country. Why, 
then, not concede now what we shall other- 
wise inevitably be forced to grant after a pro- 
longed and unprofitable contest? 

“Tt would be a great misfortune to have this 
issue injected into our next political campaign, 


radical changes 


the Senate 


as would be the result of the defeat of the fed 
eral suffrage bill in this Congress. Winning 
the war is now the supreme duty of all Ameri 
cans, and the inspiring co-operation of our 
eager and patriotic women would be of incal- 
culable service in promoting essential legisla 
tion, by their influence at the polls. 
‘The question is above state, above party—it 
is national. ’ ; 
“Very sincerely yours, 
‘(Signed) JoHnN Hays HAMMonp.” 


: . 9 : 
Senator Gallinger’s Speech 
FTER reading the above letter from Mr. 
Hammond, Senator Gallinger spoke as 
follows: 

‘Mr. President, the letter I have read is from 
the pen of a man of large affairs and broad 
vision, a man who has doubtless given the matter 
the most careful and conscientious considera- 
tion. When men such as John Hays Hammond 
reach the conclusion that women have a right to 
equal participation with men in governmental 
affairs it is indicative of a growing sentiment on 
the part @f many who have heretofore been in- 
different if not hostile to the equal-suffrage 
movement. When one stops to reflect upon the 
part that woman is playing in matters connected 
with the war in which we are engaged it forces 
one to the conclusion that woman has won for 
herself the fullest possible recognition in every- 
thing that tends to the best interests alike of the 
home and the State. In all the history of the 
world there has been no such exhibition of loyal 
devotion to the cause of liberty and justice as 
the women havé manifested throughout our en- 
tire land, a devotion certainly as great as that 
which our soldiers are showing in . camps and 
on the battle fields. No sacrifice has been too 
great, no labor too severe or exhausting, that the 
women of the country have not accepted cheer- 
fully and performed in a way that can not fail 
to excite the admiration and gratitude of all 

lovers of our institutions. 

“They ask now for full recognition of their 
political rights. Their request is reasonable and 
just and should be granted ungrudgingly and 
without hesitation. Already the House ot Rep- 
resentatives, by more than a two-thirds vote, has 
passed the constitutional amendment submitting 
to the several States the question of conferring 
upon them the privilege of full citizenship, so 
far as suffrage is concerned. It remains for the 
Senate to take action on the subject, and I ven- 
ture to express the hope that the requisite num- 
ber of votes in this body will be secured when 
the matter shall be submitted for our considera- 
tion and action. 

‘For more than 30 years I have been a be- 
liever in the right of women to vote, and I have 
never wavered in my conviction as to the justice 
of the cause. That right has been denied to 
women simply because men have had the power 
to deny it. It has been an illustration of the 
false doctrine that might makes right, because 
the principles of justice are not founded on 
either force or governmental decrees. I have 
never been able to understand why women who 
possess every other qualification for suffrage but 
that of sex should be denied participation in the 
affairs of the State, and I look forward with 
pleasant anticipation to the time when the 
mothers, the wives, and the sisters of men will 
be given the same rights, so far as the ballot is 
concerned, that the fathers, the husbands, and 
the brothers enjoy. A great opportunity is pre- 
sented to the Senate to wipe out the inequality 
that now exists and to submit to the several 
States an opportunity to make our country a 
land of absolute equality, based upon the funda- 
= al principles of right, justice and humanity. 

“T ask that the letter of Mr. Hammond shall 
lie on the table, as the constitutional amendment 
is now on the calendar, from which I trust it 
will soon be taken and agreed to by the Senate. 

“While our boys are fighting for democracy 
abroad let us do our part toward establishing a 
real, true, genuine democracy at home.” 


The Woman Citizen 





London, Feb. 7, 1918. 


DEAR Mrs. Catt: 
I must write you one pean of joy over 
Bill. It is now an Act of Parliament 
and the law of the land. There was a 
sharp tussle at the very end between the 
two Houses and we were on tenterhooks 


of anxiety till about 3 o'clock last night, 
February 6. The subject of dispute was 
not woman suffrage but ortional rep- 
resentation. We felt our nemies were 





pouring oil on these flames in order to 
destroy the Bill and woman suffrage with 


it altogether. However, the Government 
stood firm (and the chicf of all parties 
supported them) on the most important 
point. The Royal assent was given by 
commission in the House of Lords within 
half an hour. Mrs. Strachey and I and 
Miss Palliser were there (I did not wait 
till the very end, because I knew that A- 

and P—— would be anxious) but R—— 
and E—— stayed and went into the House 
of Lords and saw the k 1 assent given, 
with all the interesting old ceremonies and 
clothes. I know how you will have re- 


joiced with 1 us. 
With affectionate greeting 


Yours ever 


MILLICENT GARRETT FAWCETT. 











Thinking in France 
ISS MARY W. DEWSON of Massa- 
chusetts, one of the sixteen stars in the 
National American Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion service flag, sends back word to Mrs. Catt 
They are thinking 


two clippings on 


from her post in Valenc¢ 


in France,” and encloses 
woman suffrage from French papers. One is 


from a little provincial sheet and _ reads: 


‘Something happened last Tuesday in the 
Chamber which has never happened before, a 
president was heard to proclaim women’s right 
to the vote, and the Chamber to receive with 


applause words which seem simple enough to- 


day, but which would have been considered 

intolerable audacity thirty years ago 
‘Although this war has been a source of 

great sufferin woman it will at least have 





pushed forward some of the more important 


social benefits for which women would other- 


wise have had to look to the future. Votes 
for women are on the schedule when victory 
comes to France. That is to say there will be 
two victories.” 

The other clipping is from Le Progres of 


February 2, a Lyons pap 


The women’s 








hts group in the Chamber has framed its 
membership as follows: President M. Siegiried; 
vice-presidents, MM. Doizy, Andrieux 
and Merlin; secretaries, MM. Etienne Flandin 
Roulleaux-Dugage, Laurent and Lan- 
cien. The speaker is M. The group 
has decided to study among other questions: 
The municipal vote for women; the access of 
women into university and industrial posts; and 
equality of treatment for equal work.” 

So sure are the French women that municipal 
franchise is to be achieved promptly that the 
Union Fraternelle des Femmes is publishing a 
little leaflet of instructions in municipal voting 
for the coming women voters. 


Marin, 


Gilb« st, 
Mauger. 
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Canadian Women on 
War Council 


N° more notable event has occurred in the 
history of women’s political evolution 





than the convening of a war council of wome1 
at Ottawa on Febru: 28 to conier with t 
War Cabinet of the Government This confer- 
nce was bidden by the Government carly 
the month and it was composed 

nity members @ the cou rex 
graphically idustria ict 





tural and professional interests had their 
Women’s Press 


trained nurses, various Dominion organizatio1 





men delegates. Che 


ll sent their representatives. Mrs. J. A. 
n was there for the Women’s Equal Franchis 
League and Dr. Margaret 


Canadian Suffrage Association. 


Gordon for the 


In his speech of greeting, His Excellency th« 


Duke of Devonshire, said that “the spirit of 


Canadian womanhood has 


tremendous struggle’ of the war. 


What is 


made | 


wanted now is that effort should be 


every man and every woman in the D mini 
to coordinate all forms of activity f 
endurance test. The President of the Privy 


Council frankly outlined the program « 


conference, as a discussion of ways for sup 


plementing man-power of the nation by th 
assistance of women. The conference lasted 


several days and took up in detail such matters 
.s reinforcements at the front, the necessity for 
greater production, and t 


and economy. 





ANADA is going full steam 


matter of the political and civil emancipati 
Government pul 


women. Not only has the 


proclaimed its reliance upon women 


] ] ; } +1 rv, 
yrden has promised that the trun 


Premier B 





nentary franchise for women give 














em at the last election shall be made full and 
Nova Scotia, which approached the suff 
stion some months ago and, having brought 
» a third reading, shi 1 
Q women th 
yromist enfranchisemen 
n 1e th e at Hal 
( r¢ Q i tl Pr 
nounced t bill giving womer 
( ncl Is¢ 4 S S ( lc 1 
1; d 
With the ¢g s of political rights has con 
t to remove civil disabilities as w 
TI ( ( igl ts bt ers 
rio n. Dower, it would seer 
ed n \Ianit i ou 1885 wing te T 
ct hat s mal he ¢ ly settlers 
\ 1 real estate h a 1 wives WV 
vomen have been subjected to any inc nveni 
nee and in lich might f1 
husband’s desire to will away from wife 
children all the property standing in his nam 
\ clause of the new Dower Bill whi was 


ntroduced in th 
4 Clement of I 
+] 


provides that a husband may n 


local Legislature by Stephe 


lon was received with muc! 








ipplause It 

1] . ee Pe 

will away more than two-thirds of his tota 
estate, real and personal, from his wif 

LEXIS YAKOVLOFF and his wife wer 

co-workers in perfecting an anti-aircraft 

eun which is now being offered to the United 


States Government. 





entered into tne 


What Counts 


i tired of eating corn bread, and I’m tired 
of meatless days, 
My soul has come to loathe a bean, no matter 
what its phase, 


Of left-overs I’m tired and sick, I’ve swallowed 


And now I fear I’ve reached the point where I 


amount, 
And if we’d win we must drill this in, “It’s the 


little things that count.” 


iy tired of sweetless days and weeks, I want 
a big iced cake, 
I’m just a little weary of tl 
The butterless, 


gin 





» kind that is a fake, 

eggless, milkless type, and the 

gingerless gingerbrea¢ 

I long just once for “ye olden days” 
were overfed. 

But then I think, 
a big amount, 

And if we’d win we must drill this in, “It’s the 


little things that count.” 


These atoms sweet make up 


| eo tired of knitting all the time, I want t 
r a book 


Or curl up tight and take a nap in some nice 
quiet nooK 


Of bandages 





And all these gauze compresses 
sick and sad! 
But I recall that howe’er small, they swell the 


whole amount, 





And if we’d win we must 





A ND so whene’er I’m weary and my brain 
is fagged and dull, 
: ) . : Lad 





Or when [ think that since I can’t be Pershing, 


I might as well relax it, or throw the whole 
t off, 
Then I 1 1 that | er small, v vell the 
: 
whole amount 
And if 1 win we must drill this Ti 
ordinary folks it cour 





urd 1 | 
( 12 ( in t 1 
t S e perfected 
e.« \ I r | ] ( t 
Mec TT 4 
the National Woma 
erty | ( ittee t the ch 1 ns 
the Texas f ( itt 
Irs, ¢ nin m has had thorough prepa 
au ics ro tl CC ve t ] 
el ne p 3 den i ne i1exXas Equal ic 








\ssociation and in June was elected 
f the Texas Woman's Anti-Vice C« 
composed of the heads of nearly every woman’ 
‘reanization in the state. After accomplishing 
much good around the army cantonments, thx 
Texas 


committee has now merged into the 


Social Hygiene Association. 
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Big Biennial Backed by 
Uncle Sam 


Suffrage in Hungary 
is 
oh 
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OT all the great battles are being fought 
in the trenches abroad. Right here in 
New York—on the streets and in the homes— 
a battle is being fought, the winning of which 
is quite as essential to the welfare of future 
generations as many a battle that will be fought 
abroad. This is the movement to protect and 
safeguard the young girl who has succumbed to 
the lure of the uniform—-a popular hysteria just 
now—and who, in the excitement of the times, 
may lose the poise and reserve essential for 
self-protection. 

It is such a task that the first woman police 
commissioner, Mrs. Ellen A. O’Grady, of New 
York City, has attacked in her effort to make 
the world’s second largest city safe for women 
and girls. As fifth deputy police commissioner, 
Mrs. O’Grady is charged with a heavy re- 
sponsibility toward the several million women 
and girls of the great city of New York. The 
appointment of a woman to this post is one 
of the most important advances yet made by 
women in assuming their rightful share of the 
responsibility of municipal government, and 
marks one of the many changes that have fol- 
lowed the suffrage victory of last fall in New 
York state. 


66 O greater problem confronts this de- “eae Ss call tlie id ; 
woman’s viewpoint and the viewpoin 
partment today than the problem . itis P ie itesthie , 
: ‘ ; fist of man?” was asked of Commis- 
of the young girl who has been swayed 4 5. 
- : ; P sioner O’Grady. 
from her proper balance by the sight of “I do, ind ‘d It j 
ne ; a ae o, indeed. It is not an antag- 
a uniform,” declared Commissioner O’Grady ea Mes ors ” satya 
: aes : Sa ea eps ; onistic difference and the union of 
in the course of an _ interview with a nye k | i incl 
é e , risgs 1e two makes the complete circle. 
representative of the Woman Citizen. “ Al- I . 


most without thinking, due in a measure to 
the excitement and unrest of the times, she has 
allowed herself to be carried away. The ap- 
palling thing about it all is the youth of these 
girls. They are mere children. One asks her- 
self over and over again where are the girls’ 
parents, of what are they thinking to allow 
their daughters to run the risks they do. In 
all my years of service the girl problem has 
never been just like this today. Of course, we 
have all those world-old problems which enter 
into the life of a big city, but the thing that 
claims immediate attention is protecting these 
girls. It is through the girls themselves we 
must work. Their home conditions must be 
learned, and all that groundwork of material 
must be closely scrutinized before one can pre- 
scribe the cure. Sometimes it is best to take 
the girl from the home, because as you know 
home is a word that admits of wide interpre- 
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When Mother 








HE woman who approaches this 
tremendous new problem in 
the good old mother way is fortified 
with years of experience as a proba- 
tion officer in the courts of Brook- 
lyn, Queens and Richmond. Honesty 
of purpose and a keen, clear, vision 
into the heart of things seem to be 
hers. She is a womanly woman, pe- 
culiarly fitted, it would seem, to her 
work, one who stands ready to reach 
out a hand to all who come. And 
many come. All day long the office 
of the Fifth Deputy Commissioner is 
thronged with those who are seeking 
advice and counsel. Getting an in- 
terview under these circumstances 
means fairly snatching a few precious 
minutes and finding that some of 
those must be divided with calls on 
the telephone and pressing business 
demands. 
“As a policeman do you think 
there is any great difference in the 


We have the two viewpoints in the 
home and we need them in the larger 
home—the state. Women are much 
more prone to think along detailed 
lines than men. They go after the 
little things. Of course, in this work 
with girls, where there must of ne- 
cessity be the investigation of the 
home conditions, it is much easier for 
a woman to get at the root of the 
while situation than it would be for 
a man. A man gets to a certain 
point and feels a hesitancy about in- 
truding further. It seems too in- 
timate a situation for his handling. 
But the woman can go right to the 














bottom of the situation. It is just 





one woman talking to another and in 
almost every instance a woman will 
talk more freely to another woman. Her re- 
serve is more easily broken down and many 





ELLEN M. O’'GRADIBLIC 


‘ROM PRESENT INDICATIONS} 


0] 


tation. Many of these young girls come from 
out of the city and then we must send them 
back to their home towns. 

“ Conditions will be different when women sit 
in the councils of government with the men,” 
said the Commissioner, “and when the laws 
of the future are made they will be framed 
from the standpoint of justice to all. No man 
will go his way free while the girl is left to 
stand the blame and bear the stain.” 

As the Commissioner talks one is conscious 
that here is a police official who is seeing the 
young girl—and the older girl, too—and all her 
problems with the eyes and the heart of a 
The desire to protect and save is up- 
permost in her mind. While there will be no 
lightening of discipline, while sentimentality 
will not be allowed to creep in, the girls who 
come to her for advice or for correction will 
know they have some one who stands ready to 
help and willing to point the way for a new 
and a better start. 


MAYOR HYLAN APPOINTEDWAE 
YORK’S FIFTH DEPUTY POLICE NM 
WOMEN AND GIRLS WHO WILL@P. 
ONCE AS THEIR MENTOR AND THIN 
AND UNSENSATIONAL, IT’S THE Wu 
BECOME THE POLICEMAN. 


times she is glad to talk it all out with one who 
can get her viewpoint. Naturally when you 
have all the facts at hand you can proceed more 
intelligently in prescribing the remedy.” 


66 WONDER,” continued Mrs. O'Grady, 

“if the women, or the men for that 
matter, know the intricate protective machinery 
that is always in operation in the New York 
Police Department? Those who entertain the 
old idea that arrest and punishment are the 
chief aims of the department would marvel to 
see the moral welfare work being done today, 





in all possible ways, just as she had done during 
her years as probation officer. 

“What of 
them?” 

“Yes, why not? 
women juries for women and men juries for 
men, but juries of both men and women. After 
all, why should sex be the determining factor 


women juries, do you favor 


especially among the youths. For years the de- 
partment has been emphasizing the humani 


tarian side, the protective side, of the boy and 


mother. 
However, I do not favor 


girl problem.” 

In connection with this welfare work Com 
missioner O’Grady paid high tribute to the 
large organizations of women in the city. It is 
her intention, she says, to co-operate with them 


in so many avenues of our activities? Fitness 
and ability and not sex are coming to be the 
standards of the world 
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1] by day how much he stat needs the 
| =iousekeeper as well as the politician 


“That is what my own duties mean 
1 am l 
it this 


ily, and its problems art 


aiter my family, only 


looking 


instance itis a very large fam 


magnified 


ll it is just 


1 
nome 








and multiplied—sti 
on a larger scale 
that 


the franchis¢ 


] , 
WMakKInNe 
‘Now women yt 


Ne W 
York \ 


and novy 


have 


that it is imminent the country over, 
think what a power will be behind 
our efforts to better certain condi 


tions. 

The activities of certain state poli 
ticlans anxious to tear down the pro 
tective laws created to safeguard th 
were con 


in the factories 


the 


children 


demned by woman police com 
missioner. 

“T strongly oppose a return of all 
conditions—even for the period of 
that prey upon the health, 
of th 


Commissioner 


the war 
the growth and the well-being 
growing child,” 
O’Grady. “It 

impunity. The war demands much 
i but surely 


said 


cannot be done with 


of us—even of children 
it cannot demand that we should sac 
rifice our boys and girls, their phys 
ical, social and morai welfare in this 
manner.” 

It is too early as yet for the Com- 
iissioner to announce a constructive 
Her work with 


women and young girls and will be 


program. will lic 
an amplification of her work as pro 
bation officer. This much is certain, 
however, that it will be a program 
knowledge of 








founded actual 
the 


working 


upon 


conditions with which she is 


school of ex 


pro 


gained in the 
The keynote of 


common 


perience her 


gram will be sense. 








OMMISSIONER O’GRADY 





J » createst need 


believes that the 





NE 


PA 


THE 





GRADIBLICE COMMISSIONER 


BODY IS GOING TO BE 
LLEN O'GRADY 


MIMISSTONER, 


SED 


INTERMEDIARY. 


IN 





THAT 
NEW 


SORRY 
TO BE 
LEAST OF ALL THE 
rO HER TO ACT AT 
SANE AND QUIET 
O'GRADY THAT HAS 


ON 


M RS. 


“WW OMEN have much to give and the) 

are giving it with a will. A 
paratively short time ago 
there 
many parts of the country a social awakening, 
A body of 


as it 


com 
perhaps so short a 
time as five years ago was noticeable in 
due in a great measure to woman. 


women awakened almost overnighi, were, 


to the factory problems, the matter of the wag 
scale, the working hours and conditions relative 
to child labor. And now everywhere the women 
are getting yet wider awake, and learning day 


just now is for women protective 


officers. Four women have been as- 
signed her from another department of the po- 
lice force, and they will assist their chief in pro- 
tecting the young girls of Greater New York. 

Commissioner O’Grady did hap- 
pen to be appointed as the Fifth Deputy Police 
the 


\merica’s greatest city. 


not just 


Commissioner of police department of 
She earned the gold 
blue insignia of her office which glistens 
against the dark blue cloth. 
}oth Mayor Hylan and Commissioner Enright 


had first-hand knowledge of her fitness for the 


and 
tailored gown of 


office before they concurred in her appoint 
which the 
nition ever given a woman in the policing of 


Incidentally sh« 


ment, marks most sweeping recog- 


a great city jumped from 


a salary of $1,320 to a salary of $6,000 a year 


- making the appointment, the latter part of 
January, Commissioner Enright said: “ My 
experience in this department has demonstrated 
to me the absolute necessity of having a woman 


as deputy commissioner.” 
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Suffragists Select Police- 
W omen 


HE Mays r ¢ f San Antoni . a . i ently 
I appointed six additional é men 


re to assist in controlling 
3) the six one \ col Ss 
Ant had revi tric 
( ri le mat! t 
tatior In the pres 
pealed t iv Ss won 
him { P sident i I ! 
ciati he ci wert d to 
date th¢ police, \t1 R ‘ | } 
Green, president of the | 1 Fr » 
ety, acting as chairman of thé 


and 


mcasure i 


Suffragists st strongly 


} 


elieving it a 


American Woman Suffrage Associati 
convention in December to sup 





tional 





its 


ple dge at 


port the government during the war and esp 
cially ld of 


women’s organizations into municipa 


in the fi woman’s labor 
Ing 
cils for policing purposes has been accelerated 
since the 
Missouri, it was initiated by suffragists 
Before the war there the end 

1916, in the United States 125 police-women 
the 


wal In one instance, St. Loui 


were, at 


1 


largest number be 


serving in forty cities, 
ing in Chicago. New York City had non 


It now has four as war police who are 


the saf 


ble ( ety ol girls around ae | imp 
ments Many other cities hav ippoint 
women police as a war measure and thet 


of them will remain after 


little doubt that many 

the war 1s ove! In 
local 

Maude 


or Girls, 


addition to appointments 
the hare 
Protective Work 


Department has fift five 


police rces, under 
Miner, 
the 
women police 
in all parts of the 


All of 


ol police 


Chairman of 
War 
placed at m 
United States 

which brings to the fore 


litary ncampr nt 


women in warring countries eng 
found early in the war that extra service 


women was necessar} Its first plan was t 


mobilize an untrained force fe t sé ‘ 
But the untrained woman onl ded ove 
gap [he trained woman was as l led 


h needed 
l 


as the trained mai So England has devel 


a system not only of women police, 


training schools for women polic« [1 





1915, there were fifty women in the 
police service; in July, 1917, there were 612 
On School Boards 
— W. WATSON, writing in the 
Municipal Review, notes the fact that 
women are eligible for many city and county 


school boards, yet the practice of electing 
The 
which elected women and later discontinued th 
“ This 
to dissatisfaction with women’s service on 
board. Wherever chosen they have per 
the the office 


and intelligence, with exceptional devotion anc 


them 


is not general. writer recalls two cities 


practice. certainly, says he, “was not 
due 
this 
formed duties of 
conscientiousness.’ 

ars there were six women (13 
New York City s 
of forty-six members. Two m 
New York women got the vote the 
reorganized and the number culled down t 


seven, two or the 


For many ye 


per cent) on the 


seven, or 30 
sll eI ae = Whar’ . 
members appointed, were omen What’s ina 


vote 
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A. S. B.’s Page 


Is It Non-Partisan? 

HEN one-half of a man’s critics declare 
that he leans too much to the left, and 
the other half insist that he leans too much 
to the right, it is a fair inference that he is 
holding himself pretty straight. The anti-suf- 
fragists are continually berating the Suffrage 
Association on the alleged ground that it is 
pro-Socialist, while on the other hand many 
of the Socialists charge it with being a bitter 

and bigoted opponent of Socialism. 
The New York Call, the Socialist daily, al- 


though an advocate of equal suffrage, has been - 


especially sharp in its attacks upon the suf- 
frage organization. In its issue of February 
17, 1918, it says editorially of the New York 
Woman Suffrage Party: 

‘If the Woman Suffrage Party would pub- 
licly and honestly announce itself to be an 
anti-Socialist organization, we should be de- 
lighted to have the public in general and the 
new women voters in particular at last know 
just where its members stand. But we do 
most emphatically object to their being an 
anti-Socialist organization while attempting to 
fool the public and the new women voters into 
believing they are non-partisan.” 

This criticism is called out by the words of 
a borough chairman, who said: 

“We want New York state to be the first 
to ratify the Federal Amendment. Then we 
want to educate the women in the technique 
of voting. We want the women to determine 
their political principles for themselves, becom- 
ing Democrats or Republicans as they think 
best. That is why we as a suffrage party have 
remained non-partisan.” 

Apparently the grievance is that the Demo- 
cratic and Republican parties were the only 
organization to 





ones named. Is the suffrz 
be set down as anti-Progressive because this 
woman did not mention the Progressives, or 
as anti-Prohibitionist because she did not men- 
tion the Prohibitionists? In discussing non- 
partisanship, it is easy to name the leading 
parties only; but all the smaller ones are un 
derstood to be included. 

Members of the suffrage organization are 
pro or anti Socialist in their views as indi- 
viduals, but the organization as an organization 
tries to steer a straight course. From the 
fact that it is accused by each side of being 
partial to the other, we may infer that it has 
succeeded in remaining really non-partisan. 


Seven-Cent Milk 

HILE working for the soldiers at the 

front, American women are also try- 

ing to guard their country against the enemies 

in the rear. One of the most dangerous of 

A social settlement in Boston 

the women’s residence of the South End 

House—has taken a practical way to lessen the 

ill effects of the high price of milk upon the 
children of the poor. 

Even skim milk contains a great deal of 
nourishment. The settlement has arranged with 
a milk dealer to supply bottled skim milk at 
seven cents a quart, and sells it at that price 
to the neighbors. At its baby clinic, it has an 
exhibit of milk soups and milk puddings, and 


these is hunger. 


the mothers are invited to sample them, and to 
take away the recipes. Thus the settlement is 
spreading a wide knowledge of the food value 
of skim milk, and building up a large demand 
for it. The idea is worth trying elsewhere. 
Incidentally it may be mentioned that the 
woman at the head of the settlement is a suf- 


fragist. 


Patriots or Profiteers? 
HE magnificent response of women to th« 
duties that came to them with the war 
is winning praise in every allied country. It 
has already brought them the ballot in Eng- 
land and Canada; and the recent suffrage vic- 
tory in New York was due to the double fact 
that the women there did extraordinary work 
for the suffrage amendment, and also extraor 
dinary work in war service. Yet certain ene- 
mies of equal rights are trying to convince th« 
U. S. Senators that the women’s vote will b« 
an unpatriotic vote! 

What class of our people has responded the 
most faithfully to Mr. Hoover’s appeals for 
food conservation? Who but the housewives? 
Contrast their patriotic saving and self-denial 
with the brazen profiteering of many business 
firms, and say whether it is just’to give a vote 
to the profiteer and deny it to the patriot! 


Looking Ahead 


HERE is a singular lack of foresight in 

the minority of “ last ditchers,” the “ bit- 
ter enders,” in the United States Senate who 
are bent on staving off the submission of the 
woman suffrage amendment to the latest pos- 
They know that it must go 
Every 


sible moment. 
through, and go through before long. 
intelligent man sees that it is coming. Why 
then put up an irreconcilable and losing fight 
to delay it for a few months or a year, at the 
cost of making the after adjustment to the 


changed conditions the more difficult ? 


The vicious interests, of course, will keep 
up their fight to the last gasp; but the more 
or less well-meaning conservatives ought to 


consider whether, by antagonizing the new 


women voters to the last moment and to the 
really promoting the in 


terests that they wish to serve. It looks rat 


last inch, they are 


dubious. 


Women and Morals 


ABOR unrest is a constant source of trou- 
ble. The recent report of the commis- 
sion appointed by the President to investigate 
interest. The 


its causes is full of commis- 


sion found a number of causes. One was (on 
the part of certain employers) “an academic 
fear that the granting of just demands will 
lead to unjust demands.” 

This puts in a nutshell one of the objec- 
tions that the woman suffrage movement has 
had to meet all the way along. Whenever 
women asked for something reasonable and 
fair, it was always assumed that if they got 
it they would forthwith demand to be freed 
from all family claims and ethical obligations. 

When girls began to ask to go to college, it 


was seriously asserted that “a woman who can 


read Homer in the original will not be willing 
to darn her husband’s stockings.’ 

“On the contrary,” answered an advocate of 
the higher education, “it will give her some- 
thing pleasant to think about while she is 


darning them.” 


When married women asked to control their 
own property and earnings, it was seriously 
urged, “If the husband does not control his 


wife’s money, she will spend it on other men.” 

Now women are asking for a vote—a de- 
mand as simple, as righteous and as fair as 
any of the others. At once the old cry that 
has been raised against every previous step 
of women’s progress is lifted again—the pre- 
diction that if women are emancipated from 
political disfranchisement they will  straight- 
way claim emancipation also from all the Ten 
Commandments, and plunge into a carnival 
of immorality. It is the old scarecrow in a 
fresh outfit of tatters, fluttering to the same 
old breeze of timorous conservatism. 

There were some echoes of this ancient fear 
to be heard during the recent debate on woman 
suffrage in the United States House of Repre- 
sentatives. There may be a few echoes of it 
even in the coming debate in the Senate. But 
it is growing harder and harder to frighten 
men of intelligence with this particular bug- 
bear. Immorality exists—the more is the pity 

but no part of it is traceable to the collegiate 
education of women, or to the married wom- 
en’s property laws. None at all of it is trace- 
able to women’s votes, in the countries and 
states where they have the ballot. On this 





point the clergy of all denominations, resident 
in these states, are practically unanimous 
Even before the war, the proportion of illegiti 
mate births to the population was larger in 
Germany, where women are rigidly debarred 
from suffrage, than in the Scandinavian coun- 


trics where women vote. 
A sign of the final passing 


this objection 





In England is to be r¢ nd 1 the solid vote 
or woman suffrage cast recently by the lead- 
ers of the Church of Englat h h 

ure finally went through 1] ons 

House of Lords. It was supported not onl 
hy the Archbishop of Canterbury and_ the 
Archbishop of York, but | he whole band 
Bishops as well, not one of the “peers spi 


itual” being recorded in oppositio 


Our Biggest Victory Yet 


/-_ suffrage triumphs gro bigger and 
bigger. The recent victory in New York 








more than doubled the number women in 
the United States who were entitled t ote 
{he victory in enfranchises about 
three times as many women as th in 
New York. 

Some time ago, a suffrage cartoon was pu 
lished, showing the growth of the oO 
voter. Beginning as a tiny figure, when only 


the handful of women in early Wyoming could 

vote, she marched on, growing larger and 

larger with the years. In 1917 she doubled her 

stature. Now she has doubled it again. From 

a figure like a tiny toy, she has 

“A daughter of the gods, divinely tall 
And most divinely fair.” 


become 
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Training for Women in Agriculture 


VERY woman intcrested in agriculture 
should take notice of. the opportunities 
for training in this line of service for her 
country offered by various state schools of 
agriculture and special schools offering courses 
this spring to fit women to undertake farming 
and gardening and thus help on the food pro- 
duction campaign. Programs of schools thus 
offering will appear from time to time in the 
Woman Citizen, and it is earnestly hoped that 
a very large number of women will avail them- 
selives of the courses offered in various schools 
of agriculture for their benefit. Such training 
will make their service of infinitely more value 
than it can otherwise be and the brief time 
which it will take is well spent. 

At Farmingdale, Long Island, the New York 
State School of Agriculture is offering a three 
months’ course for women. Mr. A. A. John- 
son is the director of this school and applica- 
tions can be made to him at once. The school 
opened on the 4th of March, and its program is 
as follows: 


SPECIAL THREE MONTHS’ COURSE 


FOR WOMEN 
VEGETABLE GARDENING 


Lecture 2 hours, laboratory 6 hours a week. 
A course in vegetable raising that will cover 
in detail the production of all vegetables com- 
monly grown in this latitude. The work will 
be made intensely practical, will include seed 
testing, starting seeds in flats, use of cold- 
frames, setting out plants, harvesting, packing 
and otherwise preparing the vegetables for 
market, storing vegetables. Each student will 
have the complete care and management of 
an individual garden, and in addition will be 
given an opportunity to gain experience in 
commercial gardening methods on the extensive 
vegetable growing section of the school farm. 


Insect Pests oF FARM AND GARDEN 


Laboratory work 2 hours a week. A prac- 
tical study of the economically important in- 
sects and methods of controlling the same. 
Work will be given in mixing insecticides and 
in combating insect pests in the gardens and 
orchard. 


SoILs AND FERTILIZERS 


Lecture 1 hour, field ar laboratory work 3 
hours a week. A practical study of different 
types of soils and methods of handling the 
same, manures and commercial fertilizers, mix- 
ing fertilizers and their application, general 
principles of soil fertility. 


PouLTRY 


Five hours a week. An intensive course in 
poultry husbandry designed to give a maximum 
of instruction in a minimum of time. The 
work will include incubation, rearing chicks, 
feed, care and management of poultry, killing, 
dressing and marketing, and principles of poul- 
try house construction. 


ANIMAL HUSBANDRY 


Lecture 1 hour, laboratory 2 hours a week. 
A course in feeding, care and management of 
dairy cattle, hogs and horses; milk testing and 
the study of milk in the home. The student 
will learn to balance rations, care for animals, 
milk cows, drive horses, ete. 


FarM MECHANICS 
Two hours laboratory a week. This course, 
necessarily elementary, will be made as prac- 
tical as possible. Some time will be given to 
a study of the structure and working principles 
of farm tools and the simpler farm machines. 
Some simple carpentry work will be offered, 
to teach the use of the saw, hammer, etc. 
Some rope work will be given, such as rope- 
end-knots, square knots, hitch knot, express 
package tie. Some 
chicken yards, coops and poultry houses may 
be offered. If time and opportunity permit, a 
limited amount of work in concrete construc- 


elementary planning of 


tion will be offered. 

There will be no charge for tuition, and by 
the payment of $30, for board and lodging, the 
students can be taken care of in the buildings 
of the State School of Agriculture at Farm- 
ingdale, L. I. 


Women for Farm Work 


HE Department of Agriculture, the Wom- 
an’s Committee of the Council of -Na- 
tional Defense and the Women’s Division of 
the United States Employment Service will co- 
operate, it is announced, in a program to sup- 
ply women for farm work during the war 
emergency. Camps. for the training of women 
farm helpers are being considered in the plans. 
As the result of a conference held by repre- 
sentatives of the three departments named, the 
Department of Agriculture will immediately as- 
certain through its 2,000 agents in what states 
the farmers want women, and the kind of farm 
work for which there is a demand for woman 
labor, and to furnish, through its extension 
service, the lists of trained women who might 
be available as leaders if training camps for 
women farm helpers were established. 

The Woman’s Committee of the Council of 
National Defense will take up the question of 
training camps and will have charge of what- 
ever recruiting, educational and welfare work 
is done. 

“Tt is quite evident,” says the report of the 
conference, “that it is impossible to take a 
woman from the city who has never worked 
on a farm and send her to such work without 
giving her an idea or any test of her capacity 
for agricultural work.” 

“There should be some sort of try-out sys- 
tem,” the report continues, “ financed either by 
the states or state councils of the Council of 
National Defense, for the purpose of sifting 
women who applied for farm work and select- 
ing those who are physically fit.” 

It was suggested that some of the women’s 
colleges, such as Vassar, which has 750 acres 
of land, might assist in training and the selec- 
tive work. 

The Department of Labor, through its 
Women’s Division of which Mrs. Hilda Mul- 
hauser Richards is the head, and with the aid 
of the Farm Service Division, will register 
women available for farm work and place them 
in jobs. 

It was decided at the conference that it was 
“unwise to stimulate interest in placing women 
on farms” until it is known whether there is 
to be a shortage of farm labor.” 
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Hen vs. Kaiser 


HILE it may seem that the question of 

a few hens in many backyards is re- 

mote trom the outcome of European battles 
consider the Government's calculation that if 


’ 


each backyard in the country can be made to 
supply the family with eggs, and if the farms 
double their poultry production, as the Goy- 


ernment is asking them to do, there wil! be 
added, in the form of poultry and eggs, so 
vast an amount of meat stuff, to the total food 


resources of our nation, that the Kaiser can 
be beaten hands down. 


Though the farmer’s wife is better sit d 
to raise poultry than the city dweller, n 
town houses have some backyard space, ind 


even a town housewife can hope to realize the 
tantalizing dream of fresh eggs and chicken 

Uncle Sam is willing to assist every pou'try 
raiser by placing at his, or her, disposal all th 
information on that subject of the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, or the services 0; a 
State Agricultural College and its Extension 
Department, and for detailed advice state avri- 
cultural officers stand ready to help. Every 
hen is an agent against the Kaiser, for every 
hen furnishes just that much food for the in- 
dividual and frees just that much pork and beef 
and mutton for the men at the front. 


ERE are some of the cardinal points «d- 
vocated in raising poultry: 

House the chickens comfortably by keeping 
the coops dry and well ventilated, allowing 
plenty of fresh air and sunshine. 

Give the hens a good straw litter to scratch 
in during the winter months. 

Provide one nest r 
Gather the eggs twice dail 


Keep the nest clean. 


every four hens. 
Keep them in a cool, dry room, or cellar 

Sell, kill, or confine all male birds as soon 
as the hatching season is over. 

Produce the infertile egg. 
not keep as well as infertile ones because thie 
fertilized germ responds more readily to hich 
temperatures. It is impossible to hatch an in- 
fertile egg or to cause a blood ring to form in 
one, and such eggs are much more likely t 
reach the table in good condition; there is less 
spoilage in shipment. 

The pullets that are hatched early in the 
spring—in March and April—produce more 
winter eggs and return the greatest profits. 
Heat retards the growth of young chickens 

Never allow the mother hen to range with 
the young chickens until they are at least two 
weeks old, as enormous numbers of young 
chicks are lost each year by running in the wet 


Fertile eggs do 


grass when they are too little. 
REEN feed can largely supplement a 
grain ration. Oats and vetch can be 
grown for summer use, and cabbage and 
mangel beets for winter. Cabbage and beets 
can be stored in a dry room or buried in a 
pit and covered with straw and earth. 

Save eggs during April and May for winter 
use by preserving in waterglass. Mix 9 quarts 
of water boiled and cooled, with one quart 
of water glass. This will preserve 15 dozen 
eggs. Place the solution in a 5-gallon jar and 
store in cool place. 

The Government estimates that every family 
should have two hens per person to keep that 
family in eggs and poultry. 
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5th Avenue 


James McGreery & Co. 


Important Sale 


Commencing Monday, March 11th 


1,000 WOMEN’S SPRING SUITS 


34th Street 














prices make this sale possible. 
Spring styles—distinctive and individual. 


$25.00 


A special purchase of Women’s New Spring Suits at unusually close 
A complete representatian of newest 

















MATERIALS include Men’s Wear Serge, Fine Gabardine, Tricotine, New Striped Material, 
Jersey Cloth, Tweed, Vigoureaux, Wool Poplin, Army Serge, and a variety of other 
materials. 
STYLES - Braid-Bound, Braid-Trimmed, Notched-Collar, Fancy-Tailored, Deep Overlay 
Collar, Belted Models, Sport styles, Plain-Tailored, Eton effects and Semi-Tailored 
models. 
COLORS — Joffre, Copenhagen and Navy Blue, Oxford, Sea Gull Gray, Rookie, Sand, Green, 
Rose, Sammy, Lapin and Black. (“Stylish Stout” sizes in Navy Blue and Black only.) 
SIZES - models for every type of figure including “stylish stout” sizes. 
only after the defeat of German might We 
Correspondence nissan so ree 
Wilson, as shown in his public utterances, to 
. . . . se the instrument of statesmanship whenever 
. again and again this winter that I could give use . : 
Feed the Child: en . ; é baie aN . . Pera and wherever this may contribute to the realiza- 
be og a ~ f : time to a survey of this feeding of the children , : ees od é 
To the Editor of THE WoMAN CITIZEN: y tion of our purpose in this war. Therefore we 


I WAS interested in the good account that you 
gave of Mrs. Reed’s plan for giving soup to 
the school children in Cambridge. I believe 
there are sections in New York where the chil- 
dren are fed in the schools, and it has been in 
my mind to look into them, because I feel that 
this winter, and for many winters now, the 
proper feeding of the poor will be a grave 


problem. As always in these problems, I find 
one race leading—the Scandinavians. These 
races place, and have placed for long years, 


Preventive Measures first. They say, “ There 
is only one solution—race-hygiene.” 

We all know their advanced record in votes 
for women—but that is only one brick in their 
race-hygiene program, though a very solid 
one. Finland by her obedience to race-hygiene 
has brought her infant mortality and her al- 
cohol consumption down, down, down, until it 
is the lowest in Europe. Norway has the 
second lowest alcoho] consumption (70 per cent 
of her people have been under prohibition for 
over fifty years). In Sweden military rejec- 
tions in the army have fallen steadily. In Nor- 
way there has been a constant increase in the 
height of the Norwegians. 

But what I am coming to is that Norway 
and Denmark both give their children two 
Square meals a day in the schools where they 
go. First and foremost, race-hygiene demands 
Properly nourished children. I have wished 


in Scandinavia and properly present it to civic 
such 


workers—and so I am glad to see good 
publicity given to Mrs. Reed’s scheme 
ELIZABETH TILTON 


Cambridge, Mass. 


To Dethrone Tyranny 


To the Editor of THe Woman CITIZEN: 


W E believe today, what we have always 
believed, that civilization demands the 
abolition of the war system, and that men and 
women can devote themselves to nothing higher 
than to work for this abolition. 

Since the world had not advanced far enough 
toward world federation to make the present 
war impossible, we, while holding the above 
ideal, find ourselves in agreement with the pol- 
icy that it be fought until the German people 
are able and willing to make a peace based on 
the co-operation of law-abiding nations, leav- 
ing no possibility of world domination by im- 
perialistic autocracy. 

We believe that in taking up arms against the 
German government the United States is fight- 
ing to dethrone a tyranny that threatens, in the 
words of the President, “to master and debase 
men everywhere.” 

We are convinced that our ultimate goal— 
the establishment of a durable peace through 
international organization—can now be reached 


believe that those who are working to the end 
that this shall be the last war, should declare 
themselves to be loyal to our Government, and 
should support it, in every way possible, in its 
aim to make the world safe for democracy. 

Further, we believe that nothing should be 
done to obstruct the waging of this war. We 
feel that those persons who are continually re- 
buking the Government for our entrance into 
it, and who are constantly calling at this time 
for peace, are prolonging the war. We recog- 
nize the necessity of a rigid regime during its 
course, and we are glad to bear a temporary 
curtailment of our freedom for the ultimate 
realization of wofld freedom. 

While not relinquishing for a moment the 
many kinds of war relief activities to which we 
all are pledged, we feel that the imperative duty 
of every American is to promote the idea of a 
League of Nations, and to stimulate the study 
of the intricate problems which the world will 
have to face at the Great Settlement. We be- 
lieve that it is to this vital and far-reaching 
constructive and educational work, as well as 
to relief work, that peace organizations should 
devote themselves during the war. 

FANNIE FERN ANDREWS, 

JANE WELLES CHEEVES, 

Rose DABNEY MALCOLM ForBEs, 
KATHERINE McDoweELt Rice, 
Hore HEMENWAY RICHARDSON. 


When writing to advertisers please mention the WOMAN CITIZEN. 
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Suffrage Here and There 


HE Woman’s Franchise League of Indiana 
will meet in annual convention at In- 
dianapolis, April 16 to 18. Mrs. Richard E. 
Edwards, state president, and her committees 
are working out a program of more than usual 
interest. One of the features will be the an- 
nual suffrage dinner with prominent persons as 
speakers. 


HE village of Gouverneur, New York, has 
the unique distinction of being the first 
town to place an “all woman” ticket in the 
field. Despite the opposition of a number of 
men who had been office holders for years, the 
Democratic caucus nominated women for all 
the village offices. 
BILL is now pending before the pro- 
vincial legislature of Nova Scotia which 
will grant the electoral franchise to women on 
the same terms as men. The passage of the 
bill is predicted. 

The bill provides that a 
he has real and personal property assessed at 
$300, and the wife may vote if her husband's 
In regard to income 


man may vote if 


property amounts to $600. 
and other qualifications, the wife may vote if 
the husband is doubly rated. The daughter has 
the same right to vote as a son. If the wife 
owns the required amount of property in her 
own name she is entitled to vote, according to 


the terms of the bill. 


Equal Suffrage Association 

will meet in annual convention at De- 
troit, March 25 to 28, inclusive. Mrs, Carrie 
Chapman Catt, president of the National Ameri- 
can Woman Suffrage Association, and Mrs. 
Frank J. Shuler, corresponding secretary of the 
national association, will attend the convention. 
Mrs. Wilbur Brotherton, acting president of 
the Michigan association, announced the ten- 
tative plans for the convention last week. The 
sessions will be held at the Hotel Statler. The 
convention was first planned for January but 
owing to Mrs. Catt’s inability to attend at that 
time it was postponed until this month. Mrs. 
O. H. Clark, who recently resigned as presi- 
dent of the Michigan Equal Suffrage Asso- 
ciation, is to enter upon an extensive pro- 
gram of war service work, following a much 
needed rest. Since Mrs. Clark’s resignation, 
Mrs. Brotherton of Detroit has been in active 
charge. 


HE Michigan 


HE Connecticut Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion is steadily pushing its work for the 
passage of the Federal Amendment, sparing no 
effort to show the senators from that state that 
the “enlightened opinion of Connecticut will 
heartily uphold them if they follow their party 
leaders and vote for the Federal Amendment.” 
According to the press department of the 
Connecticut Suffrage Association, Senator 
Brandegee wants a “ mandate from the people” 
on this question and Senator McLean is 
“earnestly seeking to know the wishes of his 
constituents.” Both wishes seem in the way 
of fulfillment and Connecticut suffragists are 
beginning to predict that Connecticut may be 
found on the roll of honor when the vote is 
called in the Senate. 
With four organizers in the field Connecticut 
has engaged Mrs. Nancy M. Schoonmaker, on¢ 


of the prominent workers in the New York 
campaign, to take charge of a state-wide cam- 
paign in Americanization and citizenship. 

The young women stenographers and clerks 
of Fairfield county have banded themselves to- 
gether in a “Clerical Commitiee” to answer 
any S. O. S. call that may come from the 
suffrage camps. The committee formed 
recently at Bridgeport and stands ready to do 
typing, addressing, or any of the hundred and 
ene things that are needed in suffrage cam- 


was 


paign work, 


HE campaign for ratification by the state 
Legislature of Federal Suffrage 
Amendment as soon as it shall have passed the 
County Conventions 
Indiana 


the 


Senate has been opened. 
of the Woman’s Franchise League of 
are in full swing to rouse the women and to 
reach the candidates the Indiana State 
Legislature before the May primaries. Madison 
County was the first to call its Franchise 
Leagues into convention, elect officers and plan 
Tippecanoe followed Saturday, 


for 


its campaign. 
February 23, with a big meeting at Lafayette, 
and Carroll, Fountain, Montgomery and Hamil- 
will hold conventions the first 


ton Counties 


week in March. 


A 


ing officers: 


SUFFRAGE CLUB has been organized in 
Port Huron, Michigan, with the follow- 


President, Dr. Emma E. Bower. 
Vice-Presidents, Mrs. Lincoln Avery, Mrs. 
Frank Halstead, Mrs. Bert Embury, Mrs. 


john Wolfstyn. 

Secretary, Miss Isabella Woods. 

Treasurer, Mrs. Lincoln Boynton. 

The Club starts out under auspicious circum- 
stances. At its last meeting it had for its 
speaker, Mrs. Cornelius Templeton Hatcher, 
president of the Women Voters’ League of 
Alaska, a talented and interesting talker. 


* THE New Hampshire Equal Suffrage As- 
sociation were the possessor of a service 
fiag, it could show at least one star indicating 
foreign service, for Miss Elizabeth Biddlecome, 
secretary of the Newport League and a gradu- 
Smith College, is “somewhere in 
France” with the Smith Unit. This Unit is 
working in the Somme sector, helping to re- 
construct the lives of the French in the sadly 
devastated regions. 

It is an that while all 
women workers were sent away from this sec- 
tor when it was recently taken over by the 
English, the Smith Unit was permitted to re- 
main because of the many pleas made by the 
French of that locality that the aid which these 
women had so efficiently given them should 
not be withdrawn. Mrs. Helen Rand Thayer 
of Portsmouth, a director of the suffrage league 
in that city, is the chairman of the Organiza- 
tion Committee of the Smith Unit, directing 
the work in this country. 

Miss Martha S. Kimball, president of the 
New Hampshire Equal Suffrage Association, 
directs the work of making garments for the 
Unit and alse for the Italian Relief. Meetings 
are held every Thursday at the suffrage room 
in the Woman’s Building, Portsmouth, and a 
valuable contribution has already been sent off. 


ate of 


interesting fact the 
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Chinese-American Women in a 
Voting State 


ek lao women of the Chinese colony have 
taken up the Red Cross work \ith 


enthusiasm,” says a lett rom Boise, Id:ho, 
sent out by the Women’s War Work Divisi 

the Committee on Public Inf 

they knitted in their homes 

request for more surgical 





nounced they signifies 


up this work also 


“The Chinese Masons, equally patriot 
cided that, since one of the tencts o 
order was relief, they would permit the w 
to use the temple room of the Chinese Mas 
Temple for their work room. 

“In this room, heretofore used only by 
men of the race who called to worship 
joss and to perform their lodge rites, 
Chinese women take their lessons in surs 
dressings from the instructors of the B 


Chapter of the Red Cross. Their work ti 
stands directly in front of the altar on whi 
light is placed and the « 
pression on the grim face of the joss sect 
to soften as it looks down upon the twenti 
century Chinese engaged in th 
humanitarian work.” 

Suffrage in Hungary 

(Continued from page 289) 
resolved to g 


the ever burning 


women 


should be found, and it was 
widows family. All 


shall 


the vote to war with a 
that is required of this group is that they 
know how to read and and according 
to calculations 100,000 voters will thus 

added to the register. The third condition 
that every woman over the age of 24, who 
a member of a scientific or artistic associati 


write, 


s 


existence tor 


or society which has been in 
least two years should receive the vote. 


The bill is now before the Hungarian Di 


Julius Rosenwald Urges Federal 
Suffrage Amendment 


ws | VERY much hope that the Federal 
Woman Suffrage Amendment will pas 
My experience in Chicago has been that th 


women’s vote has been responsible for defeat 
ing some bad aldermen and electing some go: 
ones who would otherwise have been defeate: 
What applies locally would apply nationally < 
well. I that the net results of th 
women’s votes can only improve conditions i 
this country, and for that reason I am strong] 
in favor of the adoption of the Federal Suf 
Julius Rosenwald, « 


believe 


frage Amendment.” 


Chicago. 
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e Vote and the Voter 


HE evolution of the conception of the fun 


tion of and the rights oi 


the people under it can be clearly traced in th 


government 


changed ideas of what restrictions properly 
should be placed on those entitled to vot 
As’ a for voting the 


qualification has been withdrawn, the 


requirement religious 
color link 
forbidden. 

The sex qualification, though not yet 
nevertheless in the final stages 


liscredited is 


defeat. Its speedy abolishment is certain. 


Citizenship is acknowledged to be a funda 


ental qualification in all but eight of our 
tates, and there is a growing feeling evidenced 
ya Con- 
ress that the waiving of this condition in these 


the United 


resolution recently introduced in 


in violation of States 


tates is 
onstitution. 
I years, the attainment 


rhe age of twenty-on 


majority, is universally accepted. A. cer 





me of residence is deemed a necessary quali- 


ation to identify the voter and prevent fraud. 


Some small character qualifications are r 
juired in all states. 
There remain two qualifications, however, on 
vhich th still and 
doubt. tax and edu 


ition. 


public mind is confused 


Thess are property or 


C ONCERNING a property qualification and 
an educational qualification, public opinion 


s passing through distinct phases. The trend of 
the past century has progressed from the tim« 
when a property qualification was everywher« 
required, to the present day when it has almost 
The Poll 


mon tax today and this is not a property but 


disappeared. Tax is the only com- 
personal tax. 

The reverse is true of an educational quali- 
fication. It was proposed in Connecticut in 
1854, during the gitation 
against foreign immigration. 
in 1855 in 
1857, in Wyoming in 1889 
1891. In 1914, no than 
had adopted educational qualifications in some 





“ Know-nothing ” 





It was adopted 
Massachusetts in 
Maine in 


seventeen 


Connecticut, in 
and in 
less states 
form. 

Professor Smith of 
statement to the effect that no class, arbitrarily 


Columbia, once made a 


from the franchise would consider 


such exclusion just, but that when all classes 


excluded 


have once been admitted to the franchise, 
democracy may then limit itself by its own free 
will for its own good, and such decision rest- 
of all would be re 


ing on the will and voic« 
spected. In the main, the difference historically 
between tax and educational tests is this: the 
former was imposed by a small group who then 
had the others 
out; the latter by a large body of voters to cut 


monopoly, in order to keep 


out those of their own number deemed unde- 


sirable. 


_ JDAY a literacy test is a question awaiting 
a verdict. It arose in the Constitutional 
Convention of New York in 1915; 
legislature in 1917, and must pass again and be 
voted on by the people. A literacy test for 
immigrants was added to the immigration law 
last The State of New Mexico forbids 


it passed one 


year. 


The Educational Test 
By Henrietta W. Livermore 


such a test, but on the whole the literacy tes 


is growing in favor. 
In this article some the chief argument 


for and against both pri 
tests will be presented. 
Cooley takes up this question in his “ Prit 


ost 1] ‘ 4 ciate 
tional Law, He Sa > 


ciples of Con 


perty and educational 


The State of Connecticut denies the right 


to all who cannot read, and Massa 


» cannot both read and write 


admit no one to th 


states 





pl ilege o uffrage unless he is a taxpavel! 

payment i pit 

<< 1 deman 

perioi ( publ 

l I il » presence 
t the obs 

min to insure i 
; l Ni t 
to read is any d 

\ \ to read 1 

( ( man, it 1 
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leni 1 { 
sullrage put h 1 ileg ri tena¢ 
10 l. su t ol to condi 1 th ne 
ial in its p mal nd ligh | 
If a property qualification, or the payment « 
tax¢ upon p p< wh one has t b 
condition to su ge, thei 
rr more ques ion 





ESSOR BEARD, in his volume on 
\merican Citizenship, writes: 





the right of th 
he had no prop 
Ind 
pendence, the whole question of the suffrag 
threshed out. Many of the 
like Webster, Madi 


son, Hamilton and Jefferson, were airaid of 


‘In the 


common man to 


- “ : . 
iong agitation over 


(even if 
Declaration of 


vote 
erty) which followed the 
was thoroughly 


greatest men in our hist 











giving poor—particularly ot th 


power to the 


great cities They argued: ‘The extreme 
democratic principle has been regarded with 
terror by the wise men of every age, becaus« 
in every European republic, ancient and mod 


has 


nated disastrously and has been productive o 


ern, in which it been tried, it has termi 


corruption, injustice, violence and tyranny; th« 


poor have no interest in the government 


t 


cause they have no property at worki1 





stake 
men, if enfranchised, would neglect their work 


and in politics for which they are not 
fitted. ” 
- * Against these 


universal manhood 


engage 


idvo- 
brought 
, natural ; 


dir prophecies the 


cates « suffrage 
based on the 


They claimed the 


forward arguments 


rights of mankind experi 
the professed principles of 
the Declaration of Independence; that the poor 
his labor to sell l 


needed the 
against laws made in 


ment was based on 


man with only 
vote to protect himself 
behalf of and to 


able to his welfare; they denied that either in- 


property secure laws favor- 


telligence or morality was possessed only by the 
well-to-do; they scorn¢ d the idea that the prop- 
represented in the government 


ertyless were 


even though they had no voice in it.’ 


 ggebong: RAY in “An Inti t 
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BRAN COOKIE 
supplies bran, Nature’s laxative, : palatable 
form. Tastes like a fancy biscuit. Good forall 
the family. For sale at grocers in packages 
and by the pound 
JOHNSON EDUCATOR FOOD CO. 


Educator Building, Boston 
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To Circulation Workers 


O our Circulation Chairmen in Every State 
and County and to Our Friends Every- 
where who are Working Individually to Widen 
the Field of the Woman Citizen’s Usefulness: 


You will be met many times in the next few 
months with the remark: “I cannot afford the 
Woman Citizen this year because of the war.” 
The woman who makes this objection to becom- 
ing a subscriber is in dead earnest. She really 
believes what she says. How are you going to 
show her that she is mistaken? 


3egin with economy, which is what all govern- 
ments demand of their people in war-time. 
Economy means management—in other words, 
not hysterical retrenching, but wise spending. 
Every patriot knows that economy consists in 
cutting out the luxuries and non-essentials and 
in getting the highest return for every cent ex- 
pended on necessities. 


The Woman Citizen is a necessity. She will 
realize this after she has looked through one 
copy. Ask her, then, how in the course of a 
year of wise spending she could possibly stretch 
a dollar bill farther than the Woman Citizen can 
stretch it for her and to what better purpose. 


She will receive 


her 1918 contribution to her 


state or local suffrage 
FOR = ? 
THIRTY 
CENTS satisfaction in helping her 
league win a Cash Pre- 
‘ mium 
education in good citizen- 
ship for $.01 3/10 a week 
weekly inspiration in edi- 
torial form from some of 
the keenest minds in the 
country 
’ “inside” information on the 
FOR Federal Suffrage Amend- 
SEVENTY ment 
CENTS - 
running comment on the 
work of women in social 
and civil service, agricul- 
ture, industry, business, 


education, art and letters 


52 copies of the only 
Woman’s National Political 
Weekly published 
If she is not yours by this time she never will 
be. We suspect her of belonging to the dying 
race of Antis. 


« 


GEORGIA—I am enclosing a list of members 
of the Georgia General Assembly. The Georgia 
Woman Suffrage Association has adopted all 
these men in the hope that through the Woman 
Citizen their consciousness will be awakened to 
the fact that woman suffrage is here and Geor- 
gia must ratify the Federal Amendment when 
the opportunity arrives. I am sending their 
home addresses because the Assembly does not 
meet until June, and we feel also that the entire 
family is entitled to the benefit of the Citizen. 
There are 236 members of the General Assem- 
bly of this state, and aren’t we the first to adopt 
the entire law-making body, state and national? 
—Emma T. Martin. 


When writing to advertisers please mention the WOMAN CITIZEN. 


You can find out just where your state stands 
in our Circulation Contest by reading next 


week’s column. 


State Circulation Chairmen 


Virginia: Miss Helen Stockdell of Richmond 

Wisconsin: Mrs. Charles Mott of Milwaukee 

Iowa: Dr. Effie M. Jones of Webster City 

Louisiana: Mrs. Sherard Brisbane of New 
Orleans 

Maine: Mrs. Dora H. York of Augusta 

New Jersey: Mrs. F. H. Colvin of East Orange 

New Hampshire: Mrs. Mary Post of Ports- 
mouth 

Rhode Island: Mrs. LeBaron C. Colt of Bristol 


_ Kentucky: Mrs. Charles Firth of Covington 


West Virginia: Mrs. P. S. McBee of Morgan- 
town 
Massachusetts : | a 
Boston 
Texas: Mrs. Helen Moore of Galveston 
South Carolina: Mrs. J. T. Gittman of Colum- 


Mrs. DeNormandie of 


' ia 

Alabama: Miss Mary P. London of Birming- 
ham. 

Indiana: Mrs. Jessie Croan of Anderson. 


eu’ 
Circulation Contest 


1. A pledge will constitute an entry. 
. No entries will be accepted after December 
18. 


ies) 


. Contest closes January 1, 1919. 

4. In case of a tie for any one premium, the 
prize will be awarded to each qualifying 
contestant. 

. Only actual paid subscriptions will be 
counted in the awarding of premiums. 


w 


un 


First Cash Premium 


FIFTY DOLLARS 


To the State Association that sends in the 
highest number over 200 (paid new subscrib- 
ers). The net price per subscription to the 
State Association is .70, the .30 to go into the 
state, county or local treasury, as may be de- 
cided by arrangement between the state and its 
branches. 


Second Cash Premium 


TWENTY-FIVE. DOLLARS 


To the County Association that sends in the 
highest number over 100 (paid new subscrib- 
ers). These would come through the State 
ns and would help swell the state’s 
total. 


Third Cash Premium 
TWENTY-FIVE DOLLARS 


To the Local Club that sends in the highest 
number over 100 (paid new subscribers). These 
would come through the County Association 
into the State Association, and thence to the 
IVoman Citizen. 


Fourth Cash Premium 


TWENTY-FIVE DOLLARS 


To the Co-operating Subscribers who sends 
in the highest number over 50. This would be 
independent of state, county and club circula- 
tion activities, would apply to states that do 
not take up the circulation work in an official 
way, and would come directly to the Woman 
Citizen. The net price per subscription is $1.00. 
No discount. 

KATHERINE Gay, 


National Circulation Chairman. 
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The Woman’s Department at 

our Fifth Avenue Office 
is in charge of 
Mies V. D. H. Furman 
and is 
especially equipped to handle | 

the accounts of women and 

women’s organizations 





COLUMBIA 
TRUST | 
COMPANY 





358 FirFtH AVENUE 


We are sometimes called the Official Suffrage Bank | 























METROPOLITAN 
DYE WORKS 


CLEANERS 
and DYERS 


First Class Work. Reasonable Prices. 
Prompt Delivery. 


s throughout New York City, see telephone directory 





aul Institute A Boarding and 
lee oo” Day School for Girls 


Regular High School and College Pegpecetony 
Courses, Special Certificate Courses; The Arts. 
Journalism, Short Story Writing, Kindergarten 
Normal Training, Domestic Science, Business 
Course, Parliamentary Law. 
Mrs. Nanette B. Paul, LL. B., President, 
Author of “ Paul’s Parliamentary Law” 
and “ The Heart of Blackstone” 








Rose Valley Sanitari 
MEDIA, PENNA. 
Osteopathy and allied physiological methods 
used, including Scientific Dietetics, Milk 
Diet, Hydrotherapy, etc. Ideal for rest and 
recreation. 
Ruts DesEtsEr, D. O., Physician-in-Charge 
Box H MEDIA, Pa. 








SUFFRAGE RESTAURANT 


3 EAST 38th STREET 
NEW YORK 














THE WILLIAMS PRINTING COMPANY, NEW YORK 
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GOOOOHOHOOGHIOGHOGHOOGIHOGHHOGHOGDGHIOGOHOODGHOOGOHOGHOGGHOGDGHIOSIONSHOGHOPGHIOGHOGGHIIIHOGHISVIOUGIOIHOOUGSOGOD 
THE FIRST WOMAN SUFFRAGIST : 
: WAS A MAN 
8 © 
° His name was Erasmus : 
T was near the end of the 15th century that he 
: said, “Woman’s influence is needed in the state, ® 
g because it would be against war and against waste- 5 
3 fulness.” To this he added, “nothing can resist 8 
the incessant and consistent will of woman when 8 
¢ she knows what is true and wills what is good.” : 
Women of the 20th century are proving them- 3 
: selves worthy of this great educator’s estimate of : 
: their sex. | 3 
: To “know what is true” and to “will what is ; 
: good” in politics one must keep abreast of the a 
times. One of the surest ways for women to do é 
: this is to read : 
; THE WOMAN CITIZEN 

3 THE ONLY WOMAN’S NATIONAL POLITICAL WEEKLY PUBLISHED 

: Are you a subscriber to this magazine and are you asking your 

® friends to become subscribers? If you are enfranchised you will 

3 vote. Do this intelligently. Inform yourselves about things politi- 

3 cal and put yourselves in the class that can stand the acid test of 

3 

: ERASMUS’ HIGH PRAISE OF WOMAN 

®» 

DOOD} OODOOOODDSGO™OQOQOOQOQO™GOQOOQHOOO GLO DHQQOQOOGQOOQOQODOQOOP®PDOHPDOHOQDHOHOOHPOOOOD) 

















FOR FRANCE 
Grand Military and Naval Meet 


Madison Square Garden New York 
March 15 - 16 - 17 
For the Benefit of the Women's Oversea Hospitals, U.S. A. 





LL the doctors and all the surgeons in France have gone 
to the front. The women and the children are without 
medical and surgical attention. The first unit of a chain 
of hospitals to help them has been sent to France by 

patriotic American women. This unit and others like it must be 


maintained. The MEET is held to raise money forit. The U.S 


Army and Navy are co-operating. 


The Honorary Patrons are: 





M. Gaston Liebert, Consul General of France; Sir Frederick W. 
Black, K.C.B.. Vice-Chairman of the British War Mission; Brig- 
General Evan M. Johnson, U. S. Army, and Rear Admiral 
Nathaniel R. Usher, U. S. Navy. 


Members of the Acting Committee are: 


Miss Charlotte Delafield, Mrs. Elbert H. Gary. Mrs. Charles 
Dana Gibson, Mrs. Daniel Guggenheim; Mrs. William H. Hays, 
Mrs. Warner Leeds, Miss Luisita Leland, Mrs. V. Everit Macy, 
Mrs. Victor Morawetz, Mrs. Ogden Reid, Mrs. F. Louis Slade, 
Mrs. Charles L. Tiffany, Mrs. Frank A. Vanderlip. 


Mrs. E. R. Strange is the Chairman of Arrangements. Mrs 
Howard W. Beal is the Vice-Chairman. 





Preliminary Plans Cover 


ee eet — a Fo 
and Navy arranged for the children 

All Proceeds Go to Hospital Everybody is Giving, Giving 
All the Garden's “Privileges” Nobody and Nothing but the 
waived by Holders for Bene- Hospital Unit Will or Can 
fit of Hospital Make A Dollar 


Remember the Dates 























